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fir," which, though beautiful, is hardly deserving of its
aspiring name; the Pinus longifolia^ or Cheel tree, the
most abundant of all; the Pinus Khutrow, or Picea
Morinda, which almost rivals the deodars in height;
and the Pinus Morinda, or A bies Pindrow, the " silver
fir," which attains the greatest height of all. But, ex-
celling all these, is the Cedrus dcodara, the Deodar or
Kedron tree. There was something very grand about
these cedars of the Sutlej valley, sometimes forty feet
in circumference, and rising almost to two hundred feet,
or half the height of St Paul's, on nearly precipitous
slopes, and on the scantiest soil, yet losing no line of
beauty in their stems and their graceful pendent
branches, and with their tapering stems and green
arrowy spikes covered by a clinging trellis-work of
Virginia creepers and clematis still in white bloom.

These silent giants of a world which is not our own,
but which we carelessly use as our urgent wants de-
mand, had owed nothing to the cultivating care of man.
Fed by the snow-rills, and by the dead lichens and
strong grass which once found life on the debris of
gneiss and mica-slate, undisturbed by the grubbing of
wild animals, and as undesirable in their tough green
wood when young as unavailable in their fuller growth
for the use of the puny race of mankind which grew up
around them, they were free, for countless centuries, to
seek aSir and light and moisture, and to attain the per-
fect stature which they now present, but which is un-
likely to be continued now that they are exposed to the
axes of human beings who can turn them " to use." If,
as the Singalese assert, the cocoa - nut palm withers
away when beyond the reach of the human voice, it is
easy to conceive how the majestic deodar must delight
in being beyond our babblement. Had Camoens seen
this cedar he might have said of it, even more appro-